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THE APOSTOLATE OF MARRIAGE 


HRISTIAN married life, like the man who was travel- 
ling from Jerusalem to Jericho, has fallen among ban- 
dits. The State of Matrimony has been robbed and 
wounded and lies half-dead in our country along the 
high road of life. A good Samaritan has stopped, how- 

ever. Our benign and blessed Lady in the vigorous new Cana Con- 
ference Movement is having pity on married people everywhere 
and is bringing them back to the satisfying concept of true union 
in Christ. The following “‘blueprint for the apostolate of mar- 
riage’” was originally worked out for one small group of Cana 
people. It may be of worth to others. 

In all our thinking about how to bind up the wounds of mod- 
ern family life, we must never forget that the devil is the Great 
Separator. His strategy is ‘‘divide and conquer!’’ This evil spirit 
started his career of hatred and destruction by separating man 
from God in the garden of Eden. Since that time the disastrous 
trail of division marks his influence in the affairs of men. 

See how the Great Separator works: he separated man from 
God by sin; now he separates nation from nation; he separates 
class from class within nations — the working man from man- 
agement, the rich from the poor, the farmer from the industrial- 
ist, white from colored; he separates Church from state to their 
mutual undoing. And now in our land the Great Separator is 
dividing man from man so that one person no longer knows the 
neighbor on his own street; he is separating husband from wife 
in divorce, and parents from children in the breakdown of the 
home. 

The objective of every Christian is therefore to undo the work 
of the Great Separator. Unite! Bind together! Pierce through the 
causes for division and join hands! The Christian is known for 
his efforts to build up the community, as Christ said: “He that is 
not with me is against me: and he that gathereth not with me 
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scattereth” (Matt. 13:30). And again: ‘‘By this shall all men 
know that you are my disciples, if you have love one for another” 
(John 13:35), 

Extreme individualism (which is diabolic) spells the triumph 
of the Great Separator. If that trend continues we are lost. Divide 
and conquer, says the enemy of mankind. Unless we intelligently 
consider ways of renewing the bonds of society on all its levels 
we are in for much misery. 


WHAT TO Do? 


In general, wherever we see division we must unite. Since we are 
here primarily concerned with family life, we shall limit our sug- 
gestions to this topic. 


The agents to achieve unity. First and foremost, husband and 
wife must be one in the sacrament of matrimony. By the teaching 
of Christ, they are one flesh, and are called to a unity of mind and 
purpose as Christ is one with His Church. 

Secondly, parents and children must be knit in the closest pos- 
sible community life within the home. Here, of course, the parents 
must take the lead. They must fight with doggedness and determin- 
ation every influence, every organization, that seeks to split the 
children away from the home. Even many otherwise good move- 
ments are doing the work of the Great Separator by taking chil- 
dren from the parents too early or for too great a time. But the 
children, too, must be made to see that they have a responsibility 
in contributing to the community life within the home. The 
formation of the children and their happiness depend on their 
cooperation in home activities. 

Thirdly, families must unite within the neighborhood to create 
a community which will be a healthful environment for their 
children. The devil wants each family to live a separate existence 
(we will not call it a “‘life’’) so that his agents (street corner 
hang-outs and commercial entertainments, e.g.) may have the 
children at their mercy. The ideal would possibly be to pull up 
roots and form a Cana village or some sort of Christian commun- 
ity. Since that is not possible (nor wise on several counts) it is up 
to families to attack the individualism of their respective localities 
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APOSTOLATE OF MARRIAGE 


and to form a community of Christian specifications out of the 
neighborhood they live in. 


How To Do IT? 


Unity that is satisfactory and sanctifying can be achieved only 
through Christ. Christ is the only true bond — between man and 
God, between man and man. Christ alone can weld society to- 
gether; all other unifying forces are just paper clips. 

Therefore, preeminently, husbands and wives, parents and chil- 
dren, families within the neighborhood, must meet and be joined 
in Christ. Practically, this means that Christian family people 
must be of one mind; they must have thought enough about the 
ideal of unity to have the same ideas about the matter. Ideas 
necessarily precede action. They must be convinced of two things: 
that only by community life within the home and within the 
neighborhood will their family lives be satisfactory and satisfy- 
ing; that only by Christian theory can soul be knit to soul so that 
the web of community life might be woven. 


As REGARDS FAMILY LIFE 


It will help to keep in mind that the family is to be a ‘“‘little 
Church” and that the home should reflect the community spirit 
that is in the Church of Christ. Thus (as Fr. Suso Meyer, O.S.B., 
explained in his Grail lectures this summer), since the Church is a 
community of love, a community of prayer, a community of 
work, a community of sacrifice, and a community of joy, the fam- 
ily mast be bound together in each of these ways.’ 

a) Love. The family is the basic social unit of the Mystical 
Body whose bond is the Spirit of Love. Each member of the fam- 
ily is to have a deep and real affection for the other members. Com- 
petition and antagonisi have no place with love in the home. It 
must, moreover, be a love that is manifested in word and action. 

b) Prayer. A family that doesn’t pray together has little chance 
of achieving satisfactory unity. And since the union of the family 
is accomplished only in Christ, the most effective prayer-bond is 
the Mass. In the great act of the holy Sacrifice husband and wife, 





Fr. Suso’s lectures are as yet unpublished; this section reflects some of his 
thought. 
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parents and children are welded into a mystic unity that has the 
greatest reality. Once the father accepts his position as the house- 
hold “‘sacerdos” (giver of holy things) the offering of the Sacti- 
fice will radiate into the private prayer-life of the family. 


c) Work. In Christian thought work has a religious value. 
Work is not something to be avoided at all costs, but is rather an 
Opportunity to atone for sin, to help oneself toward personal per- 
fection, and to show charity toward others. In the home, more- 
Over, it can become a bond of unity. There is work to be done in 
the home; to do it as a family project is to use work as a means 
of bringing every member of the family closer together. 

d) Sacrifice. The law of suffering is especially operative in the 
family. Without a spirit of sacrifice home life will be impossible. 
So many diverse personalities will of necessity have to make some 
sacrifices in order to live in peace and happiness under one roof. 
Parents and children should all understand that in consequence of 
fallen nature, it is necessary to sacrifice themselves for the welfare 
of the family community. 


e) Joy. Since the Church, like St. Paul, is ‘sorrowful yet al- 
ways rejoicing,”’ the family must have within itself a perpetual 
spring of joy. Peace, gaiety of spirit, song, laughter and festal oc- 
casions are nowhere more at home than in the home. The spirit of 
joy will inevitably follow family love, prayer, work and sacrifice. 


As REGARDS THE NEIGHBORHOOD 


How can the neighborhood be turned into a Christian commun- 
ity? The answer is along the same lines as that given above for 
renewing the family. The association of people living in the same 
locality must be made Christian by binding families together 
through love, prayer, work, sacrifice and joy. 

a) Love. “By this shall all men know... .’’ The extreme in- 
dividualism which refuses to be genuinely interested in the neigh- 
bor is un-Christian. We must bring back a sincere affection of 
neighbors one for the other. 

b) Prayer. Neighborhoods should pray together. The best pray- 
er-bond for neighborhoods is the Mass. The recited and sung 
Mass when seen as a community project has tremendous possibil- 
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APOSTOLATE OF MARRIAGE 


ities for molding community spirit and community action. Com- 
munal recitation of part of the divine office would add to the effect- 
iveness of the prayer-bond. 

c) Work. A community ought to work together if the members 
are to have the security of neighborly help in need. 

d) Sacrifice. Turning a neighborhood into a Christian commun- 
ity will mean hardship on the part of some individuals. A certain 
self-forgetfulness, a kind of humility, is necessary for cooperation 
with others. But the fruits of the undertaking far outweigh the 
coin of sacrifice that must be paid for them. 

e) Joy. The members of a Christian neighborhood should re- 
joice together. Song and dance (not modern dancing, which is a 
most inartistic expression of excessive individualism), games and 
feasts will serve to knit neighbors together. 


HELP FROM ON HIGH 


The strength and vision to do what is necessary for renewing 
family life and for re-forming the Christian community comes to 
married people from the sacrament of matrimony. Matrimony is 
not usually thought of as an apostolic sacrament, yet in reality it 
is just that. So often we think that a young person is lost to the 
apostolate when he marries. That is untrue. 

The sacrament of matrimony gives to its recipients special, 
practical graces for doing all those daily things which are necessary 
to make a Christian success of marriage. That sacramental grace 
is a tremendous reality. Unfortunately, it can lie largely unused 
when married people do not intelligently avail themselves of it. 
To put matrimonial grace into operation, married people must 
see the Christian objective clearly before them; then, confident 
that God will supply the help from on high in virtue of their 
sacrament, they must act courageously to renew their own home 
lives and to re-form the neighborhood in which they live. 


Every married person should be an apostle. Unto that are mar- 
ried Christians called. Grace does not destroy but builds on nature. 
Through matrimony the natural affection of parents for their chil- 
dren is supernaturalized, is directed into Christian channels. And 
therefore, since environment is so critical for the development of 
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the child, the Christian parent should be determined to go through 
hell and high water to make the social order (but especially his 
own neighborhood) a fit place for children to grow in. 


In the past we have possibly overlooked the sacramental grace 
stored up in matrimony which has been waiting until our own 
day to flood and flush this world of ours. Only when couples real- 
ize their apostolic vocation in married life and activate the grace 
that is theirs will the modern world be saved for Christ. This is 
the era of Catholic Action. 


CONLETH OVERMAN, C.P. 


Marriage is a strange adventure, an enormous risk, and hard to make 
into a success. Two sinners place their lives together and try to make 
their hearts beat in unison. Are they to be allowed to throw themselves 
into so perilous a game without being assured first that they have regained 
the grace of redemption and that God is co-operating with them in their 
effort towards good? The Church refuses the responsibility of any other 
union. She demands the presence of a love of God within human love 
before she gives her blessing; she wants to find the heart of Christ beating 
in the heart of man. Our Lord loves His Church in Charity . . . . Mar- 
riage is more than a human institution that has been ransomed by the 
blood of the Savior: it perpetuates a love. In his Epistle to the Ephesians 
(5:22f.) St. Paul says that the union between man and woman must be 
henceforth bound up insolubly with the union of Christ and His Church. 
Henceforward every time that two human beings are called by vocation 
to join their destinies and propagate life, they are not only the accomplices 
in Creation, but also the instruments of Redemption . . . . One may say 
of the married pair what Péguy said of the intimate relationship between 
body and soul: that in eternity they will be two hands joined in perpetual 
adoration, or like two wrists handcuffed for an eternal reprobation. There 
is an ancient custom of rolling the priest’s stole round the hands of the 
bride and bridegroom joined by the promises they have made. Just as the 
priest’s hands were bound together by the bishop at his ordination, hands 
consecrated to the service of God, so the hands of the newly married are 
joined and bound for a life of toil, of suffering, and of joy, for eternity. 
— Fr. A. Carre, O.P., Companions for Eternity. 
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TOWARDS CHRISTIAN INWARDNESS 


N the previous article (cf. O.F., issue of Sept. 7), I pointed 
out the importance for our day of intensive pastoral care 
in order to form a Christian élite. In the face of the modern 
crisis, we must in our pastoral work too set up a ““maximum” 
program. The so-called “‘heresy of numbers’’ has exacted too 

costly a toll. Better Christians in our parishes, rather than merely 
a larger number, must be our goal. Perhaps we ourselves have 
hitherto paid little attention to this principle. But Christ Himself, 
as I showed last time, exemplified it in His own life and work. In 
the following, therefore, I shall try to outline practical suggestions 
as to how this goal can be achieved. 

Let us begin by admitting that Religious priests have a special 
competence in the pastoral formation of Christians of greater in- 
wardness. The Religious orders in the Church represent the state 
of Christian perfection; they are the Church’s élite communities 
and are consequently specially qualified to lead Christians in the 
world to a life of greater virtue. One may say, in fact: Happy is 
every city or locality in which there is a monastery; for it is the 
salt, the candle that sheds light upon all its surrounding, the city 
on the hilltop. I need hardly add that the monastery itself must 
be true to its exalted role. Else it is without savor and deserves to 
be thrown away and be trodden upon by men. 


Such is the pastoral importance of Religious orders in the 
Church. Many of them have moreover special institutes by which 
they attract to themselves and give spiritual guidance to laymen 
seeking a more interior spiritual life: these are the third orders, or 
the institute of oblates. The more devout laity, moreover, fre- 
quently look to members of the religious clergy to help them as 
spiritual directors. Every diocese and parish should therefore wel- 
come the pastoral assistance which monasteries can furnish, for it 
means a substantial increase in the grace-life of the community. 


Some pastors may of course complain that the best of his par- 
ishioners are thus withdrawn from his pastoral care, and that he 
has to be satisfied with the “‘left-overs.’’ But that is hardly a fair 
picture. The better Christians are in no case to be attracted away 
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from the parish: they must obviously retain a full sense of respon- 
sibility for the parochial community life. When pastors call upon 
monasteries for help, in the way of missions, retreats, conferences, 
etc., the regular clergy are to contribute to the upbuilding of the 
parish by enriching its spiritual life according to the special ‘‘char- 
ism”’ of their own order.’ Moreover, the parish priests themselves 
have an obligation to offer such substantial spiritual fare to the 
élite among their parishioners that these are not driven to look for 
it elsewhere. In any event, anything resembling jealousy or invidia 
clericalis between diocesan and regular clergy in regard to the pas- 
toral office would be a sad admission of spiritual poverty. That 
prudence and tact, and consideration for the rights of others, must 
be observed, goes of course without saying. 


It will often happen, however, that there is no local monastery 
which can be appealed to for help in the care of the more spiritually 
awakened laity. In that case the pastor is more than ever called 
upon seriously to ask himself: What can and must I do for those 
of my parish who are striving for perfection? Precisely because he 
is a shepherd of souls, he must be ‘‘all things to all men.’’ To the 
mediocre he can not as yet ‘‘speak as to spiritual men, but only as 
carnal, as to little ones in Christ’’; he must serve them ‘‘with milk, 
not with solid food, for which they are not yet ready’’ (1 Cor. 3: 
lf.). But he must on the other hand also have something to 
offer to the more inward Christians. He must find the proper bal- 
ance, the just distribution; nor will it always be an easy matter to 
strike the right mean. Every sermon, every planning of the divine 
services, the parish devotions, and even the choice of church fur- 
nishings and statuary, demands that he wisely consider both por- 
tions of his flock. Either extreme would be a tragic mistake, for it 
would mean allowing the spiritually hungry to starve, or aiming 
so high that the average are left hopelessly behind. How often do 
we not hear of Religious women in a parish complaining of an 
almost total lack of spiritual nourishment. And contrariwise, there 
have been instances in which a pastor has driven a portion of his 
people out of church by insisting on Gregorian chant every Sunday. 
Both are pedagogical errors with disastrous pastoral results. 





1Cf. recent article by Father Reinhold in the Commonweal on ‘Parish Mis- 
sions.’’ — ED. 
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CHRISTIAN INWARDNESS 


“I have become all things to all men,”’ St. Paul said. His pastoral 
motto must be ours too. But our specific question now is, What 
steps can be taken to develop a Christian élite in our parishes? 

Formerly such organizations as that of the Sodality had this 
particular function, and it cannot be denied that in many instances 
the sodalists, of both sexes, represented the best forces of the 
parish.” In those days, however, parish-consciousness had not yet 
been so strongly developed as it is now, and so it often happened 
that these pious congregations or societies constituted as it were a 
“state within a state.’’ Such would quite certainly not be the case 
now anymore. At all events, it is up to the pastor to train these 
élite Christians, not as a separate little exclusive group, apart from 
normal parish life, but as the leaven within his parish. 

Now I would like to make a concrete suggestion which, tying 
up with the traditional framework of the Sodality (or other 
groupings: Catholic Action cells would especially come into ques- 
tion), would utilize it according to our new insights into the 
nature and needs of parish life. Would it be possible in every par- 
ish to select a group of élite Christians, who would gather around 
the pastor, and be systematically trained to a more inward life by 
means of conferences and religious exercises, and in turn would 
put themselves at the pastor’s disposal for assistance in his pastoral 
work, and be responsible for the charity work in the parish? Such 
a group would, I am sure, be a “‘shock-troop’”’ of tremendous 
dynamic in any parish. It would mean, in fact, the modern equiv- 
alent of the ancient diaconate.* 

The important question then arises: What means and method 
are to be employed for schooling these ‘‘deacons’’ in greater Chris- 
tian inwardness? In the sodalities it used to be the Marian idea; 
but every pastor of souls who has personally directed them knows 
that this was too narrow a limitation: borrowings often had to be 





*Father Parsch is speaking of conditions in Austria and Germany, where the 
so-called ‘‘Marian Congregations’ loomed large in parish life. In the U.S., 
other, equivalent ‘‘national’’ societies and organizations would similarly enter 
into the picture. — ED. 

*Some years ago Dr. Orchard, the famous English convert, after an extended 
tour of the U.S., contributed an article to America in which he stated that 
a principal desideratum of the Catholic Church in our country is the revival of 
the diaconal office, i. e., that to the laity be committed some of the social and 
charitable parochial work performed by deacons in the early centuries. —- ED 
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made from other fields. Today we have rediscovered material with 
a more abundant yield, one that cannot be exhausted in any life- 
time: I mean, the Bible and the liturgy. There simply is no better 
method of directing souls than that which the Church herself has 
used for the past 1900 years, which by season and feast is firmly 
founded in the Church year. There is no better way of deepening 
persons in Christian perfection than to open up to them the treas- 
ures of holy Scripture. If we were to lead our ‘‘deacons’’ and “‘dea- 
conesses” to these fonts, we would be giving them the best and 
the most profound things we possess. The altar with its two great 
treasures, the word of God and the Eucharist, must become the 
focal point of their existence. Such without doubt is the best way 
of forming élite Christians. 

In this Normal School of Christian perfection there are three 
textbooks which the pastor-teacher must introduce to his pupils: 
the Bible, the missal, and the breviary. 

The Bible. Bible study hours must be held. And no pastor has 
a right to demur on the ground that his people are not ready for 
the Bible. Recent papal directives have been too clear to allow of 
such excuses. Certainly not all his parishioners will be up to it: 
but it is precisely in such ‘‘Bible-hours’’ that the more inward 
Christians of the parish will come together, and many an ‘‘average 
Catholic’’ will discover therein the way to the inner circle of a more 
developed grace-life. The principle, that teaching the Bible belongs 
essentially to pastoral guidance of the élite Christians of a parish, 
cannot be gainsaid, and we must insist on it. The “‘deacons’’ more- 
over must be encouraged to read and pray the Bible by them- 
selves; at the very least they are expected to introduce the Bible into 
their own family-life. In their hands too it must become the book 
whereby Christians are formed. Whether the pastor will conduct 
special Bible study hours for his “‘deacons’”’ will of course depend 
upon local circumstances. 


The Mass. Holy Mass above all must be the school of Christian 
perfection. If every pastor of souls is normally obliged to make 
the Mass the center of spiritual life for his entire parish, all the 
more will it be necessary for him to discover to his “‘deacons’’ the 
inner treasures of the Sacrifice. He will explain to them the Mass 
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CHRISTIAN INWARDNESS 


texts and initiate them into that vast new world of sacred thought 
which is the Church year. Every Saturday he should conduct what 
might be called a vigilary hour of preparation for the Sunday." 
His shock-troop will also constitute the nucleus for the community 
Masses of the parish, will furnish him with a “‘lector’’ or reader, 
with at least some members for his schola. If a pastor has just ten 
trained men, he can risk every kind of community Mass; at least 
it won't prove a fiasco, 


One further thing the pastor will have to do: and that is, to 
cultivate the weekday Mass and to devote more attention to those 
who attend it. Not infrequently these good and pius little women 
and grandmothers are treated no better than stepchildren; they 
are good-humoredly dubbed “‘bead-rattlers,”” “piae mulierculae,”’ 
or what not, and dismissed from mind. But these devout women, 
who “‘never leave the temple, worshipping with fastings and prayer 
night and day” (Luke 2:37), are in fact among the greatest bene- 
factors of any parish; they belong to the innermost circle of the 
grace-community; with a little care and direction they could be- 
come spiritual powerhouses for the entire congregation. Let the 
pastor be aware of his opportunity, teach them to join in a dialog 
Mass, and occasionally direct a brief homily to them. 


The Divine Office. The official prayer of the Church also a nor- 
mal part of parish worship? Isn’t that screwing things a bit too 
high? For the ‘‘deacons”’ of his parish, certainly, the Office should 
cons‘itute a daily tribute of prayer. Not the entire Office, of course, 
but at least a morning and evening Hour, and on Sunday and 
feast days Matins if possible.° That isn’t by any means aiming at 
too high an ideal. Even the sodalities and the third orders used 
to insist on the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin. 

»But I have yet another very special plan. In former times the 
bishop or pastor used to meet together with the chosen ones of his 
flock daily, in the early morning for Lauds, in the evening for 
Vespers. That was the prayer of the community and for the com- 
munity. And such prayer will benefit the entire community. It will 





*As Fr. Mathis, C.S.C., of Notre Dame University has been doing for years. 
— ED. 

‘Or, in view of what is available in English translation, the Hours of the 
Short Breviary. — ED. 
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contribute to the spiritual upbuilding of the Body, to the healing 
of its wounds and ailments: in brief, it would be a powerful peti- 
tion at God's throne for all parochial needs. (If Lauds and Ves- 
pers texts are not to be had, Prime and Compline could serve a 
similar purpose.) What a wonderful thing it would be to see the 
pastor and his little diaconal group reciting the Hour-prayers to- 
gether morning and evening in the parish church! If done with 
edifying devotion and seriousness, others would gradually be at- 
tracted to join. The heart-beat of the parish’s body of grace would 
become audible. 

Is all this merely a utopia that I am suggesting, a pleasant but 


idle dream? 
Prius PARSCH 
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SPLENDOR OF THE CHANT 


HE more we hear of the classic antecedents of our litur- 
gical music the more we are inclined to overlook its 
startling uniqueness. Today, when the paleographers 
and the archeologists are tracing the roots of the chant 
to its Greek origins, there is a tendency to regard it as 

a mere variation of classical music, and to fail to note that the 
plainsong is a distinct creation of the early Christian ages, in no 
way dependent for its excellence on an inheritance from a preced- 
ing culture. Christianity received from the ancients only the ar- 
rangement of tones and semi-tones with their varied relations, and 
erected on this weak foundation the beautiful structure of the 
chant. 


The music produced in the shadow of the Aristotelian aesthetic, 
which taught that ‘‘there is an instinct for harmony and rhythm 
in man,’’ could be only naturalistic. Indeed, the Philosopher con- 
ceived of music in the same fashion as he had regarded the drama 
— according to its usefulness. In the drama one was purged of the 
presumably undesirable emotions, pity and fear. Through music 
the equally undesirable enthusiasm of religious devotees was to 
be dissipated. To achieve this catharsis of the emotions, horror, as 
with Oedipus or Thyestes, became the dominant note of the clas- 
sic theater, and the music took on the characteristics of a revelrous 
orgy. The ‘‘master of those that know’”’ plainly believed music to 
fulfill a purely hygienic or sanitary function. There were, it is true, 
hymns and other compositions dedicated to the gods, but these 
were essentially the same as the music of the theater and retained 
their foundation in the naturalistic. 


In other words — the “‘other words’’ being the terminology of 
M. Maritain’s Art and Poetry — Christianity received from classic 
culture the body or technical basis of the chant; but the soul, the 
informing concept, and the spirit or poetry of the new music were 
drawn from the vast stores of religious symbolism and emotion 
which the post-Constantine Church had received as legacy from 
the apostolic age. The human, as Dryden’s ode powerfully shows, 
had been elevated by the ancients — they raised the mortal to the 
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skies; the new faith rooted its music in the perfect unity which is 
God — it brought the angelic down to man. 

Christianity took the classic chant and sublimated it. The rigid 
hierarchy of order that dominated the Doric art was cast aside in 
favor of a living, flexible music pre-eminently able of all created 
things to reflect the pure Christian ethos. The typed melodies that 
we come upon in the chant are not as the caryatids of numberless 
ancient temples, cast from a pre-existent mold; but rather are 
adapted to the individual text which they must transfigure. How- 
ever, because of the constancy of thought in these scriptural and 
liturgical passages, the same note pattern can render many different 
texts, giving to each the distinctive overtones necessary for com- 
plete assimilation of the spiritual meaning. 

Excluding the classic antecedents of the plainsong, its dominant 
notes are unity and simplicity. 

The unity of the chant complements in an amazing way the 
great variety of Gothic art. It complements it because it is its aes- 
thetic and psychological antithesis. They are contrary artifacts but 
without opposition. The music and the plastic art, the oneness 
of the former and the diversity of the latter, unite in one hymn 
of creation, pouring forth a single ray of adoration and thanks- 
giving to the Godhead. The singleness of purpose of those great 
ages preceding the high water mark of medieval culture in the 
thirteenth century is heard resplendent in the chant. In that virile 
epoch after the decree of Constantine the plainsong received its 
form. The mind of that entire age was directed to the diffusion and 
preservation of the faith. Hence, the liturgical formulas adopted in 
that period are remarkable for their simple, chaste dignity; receiv- 
ing their resonance not in volume alone, nor in majestic exterior- 
izing, but in the purity of the Church universally faithful to the 
least commandment. 


Later eras, less pure in their intention, but nonetheless worthy 
of our admiration, brought forth an art in which the human ele- 
ment was correspondingly greater. The Gothic age educed the 
potentialities that were later to take form in polyphony. The con- 
trapuntal music represents a striving through many and varied 
channeis towards a realization of God that is growing dimmer 
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SPLENDOR OF CHANT 


and dimmer. The music of the late renaissance with its homo- 
phonic characteristics manifests the artfulness of a thoroughly 

» secular culture. It has neither the religious singleness of purpose 
nor the religious diversity of approach which are found in the 
chant or in the Roman polyphony. Only when it is elevated above 
its baroque, naturalistic surroundings is it fit for liturgical use. 





| In our own day there has been a happy return to the apprecia- 

tion of the principle of unity. Not that it was ever completely 
| lost, but its fundamental character was so obscured in the seven- 
> teenth and eighteenth centuries that a veritable calculus of methods 

had to be improvised in order to insure its presence in artworks. 

The revival of interest in the liturgical music and the renewed 
study of Byzantine and pre-Raphaelite art are expressions of the 
| warch of the moderns for unity. Perhaps nowhere, save at the 
| Abbey of Beuron, has this principle of unity in art been com- 
pletely understood. Through the rediscovery by Desiderius Lenz 
of the importance of number, and of “‘measuring and dividing,” 
the modern Benedictine esthetic takes its place alongside the plain- 
song as the perfection of unified art. 


The second characteristic of the chant, its simplicity, is, I think, 
apparent to most. The music partakes of the nature of infinite 
perfection in its splendid simplicity, for even though devoid of 
all ornate theatrics and impassioned phrases, it nevertheless induces 
the most noble religious concepts. While other music is diversified, 
and scatters its powers over wide emotional areas, the plainsong 
is integrated, sloughing off all non-essential melodies until only 
the unalloyed air remains. 


i 





To tend towards simplicity is to approach perfection; it is to 
be untainted by accidental parts. Because of this tendency towards 
_ simplicity the chant cannot be degraded by imitation. For as St. 
| Thomas remarks, “It pertains to defect in imitation that what is 
) simple and one can be represented only by a multiplicity’ (Sum- 
ma Theol. I, q. 3, a. 3, ad 2). Franz Liszt could compose varia- 

tions on the Dies Irae, but his “death dance”’ no more partook of 
the nature of Gregorian music than do The Lambs’ Tales partake 
of the genius of Shakespeare. Plainsong, because of its structural 
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simplicity, transcends all other religious music, its only function 
being to reflect the sublime attributes of the Godhead. 

This splendor of artistry is expressed with consummate excel- 
lence, e.g., in the chants of paschal time. The introit of Easter 
Sunday trembles with a profound inner joy radically different 
from the artificial enthusiasm of more superficial music. In the 
plainsong there is no excitement, no florid triumphal paeans, no 
preoccupation with peripheral emotion; the music manifests no 
surprise, but expresses only the realization of a certain and con- 
fident faith in the resurrection. The ancient sequence for the Mass 
continues the note of ingenuousness first sounded in the introit. 
The entire feast résumés the spirit of the Roman liturgy which 
chooses its way with imperturbably placidity. On the following 
Sunday we are ushered into the Sacrifice with a reminder for the 
newly baptized of the previous week — and to all of us—to 
seek ‘‘without guile’’ the milk of right doctrine from our common 
Mother. Then we are gradually led, through the chant, from the 
artless melodies — appropriately so—-of Low Sunday to the 
sublime notes of the hymns for the feast of the Ascension. Remark- 
ably enough there takes place in the sequence of these Sundays a 
gradual ascension in the joy and profundity of the music which 
reaches its heights in the communion verse: “‘Psallite Domino — 
Sing to the Lord, who mounteth above the heaven of heavens to 
the east. Alleluia.” 

By way of considering artistic analogues of the chant we 
could regard the art of the school of Beuron as a kindred type, and 
in literature, the poetry that expresses itself 


Sit laus plena, sit sonora, 
Sit jucunda, sit decora 
Mentis jubilatio. 


Let praise sound full, with voice sonorous, 

Let it be joyful, yet chaste, decorous, 

A jubilation of our soul.’ 
These three are all constituted along the same pattern. And in like 
manner there are analogous art types for the two other musical 


It strikes us that this verse from St. Thomas’ Lauda Sion Salvatorem would 
make a splendid motto for every liturgical choir. — ED. 
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SPLENDOR OF CHANT 


formations I have mentioned. Closely related in principle to the 
Roman polyphony are the paintings of Giorgione or Paolo Veron- 
ese; in poetry such art finds expression in such purely contrapuntal 
compositions as Gerard Manley Hopkin’s ‘Pied Beauty,’ and 
“God’s Grandeur.”” The homophonic traits that characterize mod- 
ern religious music are found also in the paintings of Jan Vermeer 


and in the poetry of Milton. 


It would, of course, be foolish to carry the relationship of these 


f parallel forms too far — there exists only the bond of analogy. 


But perhaps by a consideration of these allied types the superiority 
of the plain chant for liturgical worship may be more easily appre- 
ciated. For just as the simple penetrating sequence of St. Thomas 
is more worshipful than the beautiful but sensual ‘““Windhover”’ 
of Hopkins, just as the art of Beuron is more religious than the 
art of the Venetian school, so the chant is more adapted to the 
liturgy than figured music. It is a question here not primarily of 
aesthetics but of worship, of the liturgical spirit of discretio which 
Dietrich von Hildebrand has analyzed so ably (cf. Liturgy and 
Personality) . 

This, then, is the splendor of the chant: it expresses in unified 
form the momentous yearnings of the body for union with the 
Head. They who cannot understand why the Gregorian is the 
most true liturgical music are they who are -permanently wander- 
ing on the periphery; they to whom Cardinal Newman alluded 
when he wrote, ‘God does great things by plain methods, and 
men start from them through pride, because they are plain.” 

JusTUs GEORGE, F.S.C. 


Therefore, ye just, ye righteous, exult in the Lord, for praise 
becomes you. Let none say: ““Who am I, to be called just?” You 
are men, made to the image of God. He who made you men, for 
you has been made Man Himself, that you should be many sons 
adopted to the eternal inheritance. The blood of the Only-begot- 
ten has been shed for you. If you are made cheap in your own 
eyes, thinking of your earthly frailty, value yourselves by the 
price that has been paid for you; think duly of what you eat, 
what you drink, to what you answer Amen. — St. AUGUSTINE, 
in Ps. 32. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
POPULARIZING MYSTERY' 


NE can safely say that every preacher has to use cer- 

tain “‘almost correct” statements at least once in a 

while. If we all spoke like a dogma book or definitions 

of councils, our churches would, be quite empty. Life 

consists of near-hits and near-misses which compen- 

sate each other. Take our best orators: I bet you can collect a siz- 

able catalogue of heresies between lines if you examine them with 
the orthodox microscope. 

No subject is more difficult than the holy Eucharist when it 
comes to orthodox preaching. It is such a simple mystery. It is 
profound. Under such commonplace appearances it contains such 
miracles that, if we wanted to be absolutely correct, we would 
utter nothing but rectifications and self-corrections and distinctions 
after distinctions. What the listener would do, I don’t know. 
There are fine and touching formulations, especially when they 
try to state things succinctly, but all of them do some kind of 
violence to the matter. ‘Christ became bread . . . Jesus is in the 
bread . . . Jesus is hiding under the bread’’ — how do such state- 
ments square with the doctrine of transubstantiation? The thesis 
of “‘concomitance’’ adds to the dilemma by allowing us to speak 
of Christ or even God Himself being ‘‘in’’ the Eucharist. It does 
however give us a certain'freedom of expression, we feel, much as 
does the doctrine of ““communicatio idiomatum”’ when speaking 
of the Incarnation. 

We would be insufferable pedants if we insisted on trapping the 
poor preacher for having taught a dozen heresies in a twenty- 
minute sermon. 





"From La Maison-Dieu (Les Editions du Cerf, 29, boul. Latour-Maubourg, 
Paris, 7), No. 11, pp. 178-190.—- The January issue of the Ecclesiastical 
Review, 1929, carried an article by the Belgian Benedictine Gommaire Laporta 
entitled ‘Eucharistic Piety."’ With Abbot Vonier’s Key to the Doctrine of the 
Eucharist, Joseph Kramp’s Eucharistia, de la Taille’s Mysterium Fidei, and, 
above all, Henri de Lubac’s Corpus Mysticum (Paris, Aubier, 1945), we have 
in this literature a re-birth of true eucharistic thinking, a natural and cogent con- 
clusion from Pius X's decrees. The present article may jolt us out of our com- 
placency in a rather ungentle way, but if seen together with the above literature, 
it will discover to us a burning need for our own re-orientation. — TR. 
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POPULARIZING MYSTERY 


However we must make due distinctions. There are near-misses 
and near-misses. Some can’t be avoided — one sets the other right. 
They are the price we have to pay for a lively, summary formula- 

} tion. They are imperfect, but they attest a vigorous, creative, per- 
gnal way of thinking. There are some that are not only permis- 
© sible, but even normal and praiseworthy. 


But there are also inaccuracies, near-misses, which are “‘clichés,”’ 


3 borrowed ones at that, lazy, sluggish. We may find an explanation, 
» an excuse for every one of them, even in theology. But if you re- 


peat them incessantly they become fixed terms, they become a doc- 
trine by themselves. Christians who are fed by nothing but in- 
correct formulas, over and over again, will know the holy Eu- 
charist but by the medium of a pseudo-theology, empty and — 


* finally — false. 


| 


our pulpits and in classrooms. We want to be good to them when 
we criticize: we will look for what is true and correct in them, 
what biblical or theological source lets them wear their noble 
garb. And we will often see a partial and admissible truth hiding 
amore substantial and important one. 


) Here is a catalogue of what we mean. They are occurring on all 


“The divine Prisoner of the tabernacle’ 


You might say that we are making it too easy for ourselves 
by picking the easiest target. For it seems that there is not the 
slightest justification for such an expression and there is not a per- 
son in the world who makes use of it in our day. We picked it 
because it is indicative of that theology which dominated the second 


| half of the nineteenth century, and it is of the same soil on which 
all the other near-misses grow! 


St. Thomas has stated once and for all that the sacrifice of the 





Mass, although a true Sacrifice, is yet a sacramental, symbolic and 


| “te-presentative’’ Sacrifice: ‘“The celebration of this sacrament 
} (sic!) is a sure representative image (symbol) of Christ's passion 


which is His true immolation. Only for that reason is the celebra- 
tion of this sacrament (mystery!) called an immolation of Christ’ 
(Summa Theol. III, q. 83, a. 1). We owe indeed a large debt to 
our contemporary theologians: de la Taille, Vonier, Héris, Masure, 
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etc. They have brought back into full light this simple and sane 
notion. But it was not always thus! In the past many theologians 
have busied themselves to find in the Eucharist another, new im- 
molation, yet more painful and even more real! M. Lepin (L’idée 
du sacrifice de la messe, pp. 380f.) quotes as their precursor Gas- 
pard Casal (1585). The most famous was de Lugo (1660): 


It is true, the consecration does not destroy Christ substantially. But 
humanly spoken (sic!) He is reduced to an inferior status. It is a 
status in which He cannot use His body like other men and is fit to 
be eaten. To human eyes (sic!) He is therefore here as if He really 
had become bread, true bread, as though changed to food. And this 
change (cf. above: humanly spoken!) suffices to constitute a true 
sacrifice: to be man and yet to become food to the point that you 
are no good for any other use, that is a change that considerably 
surpasses the ordinary requirements men demand for a sacrifice (De 
Euchar. disp. XIX, sect. V; Cursus complet., t. XXIII, p. 730). 


The same theory was held by Richelieu, Théophile Raynoud, 
Tournely, Cardinal Franzelin and Kleutgen. Franzelin in fact says 


the same thing as de Lugo in slightly different and more precise 
terms (De Euchar. ut sacrif., Thes. XVI). 

The orators and spiritual writers of the nineteenth century 
seized upon this theory eagerly since it appeals so vividly to the 
imagination and the lower senses. It lends itself well to dramatic 
oratory, J. M. Buathier, e.g., writes (Le Sacrifice, Paris, 1885, 
6th ed.) : 


The Victim still has personal existence. Before He dies He moves, He 
sighs, He weeps! At His expiring He cries aloud. Even when dead His 
body is still 2 man’s body, enough to let the soldier find a place for 
his spear to pierce. But look at the host: what a degree of lowliness! 
How deeply has Christ lowered Himself! No appearance either of 
life, of action or of will; no longer any form, neither human nor 
divine. What is this little particle on our altar! Who can tell God 
under these broken pieces! This in truth is the last word in self- 
annihilation (p. 118). 

. .. embalmed like a corpse in the cloth of the species (p. 123). 

. .. the divine prisoner of the ciborium (p. 147). 

From the glory of the heavens the Word has lowered Himself to 
become flesh, from His birth He descended unto the depths of death, 
and from death He has let Himself be buried in the Eucharist. Such 
are the facts (p. 101). 
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POPULARIZING MYSTERY 


P. Monsabré (1884) offers a few choice samples of his own: 


What a power God has given to His priests: their word is more sharp 
than a sword .. . they bring divine life to inert matter and then 
kill . . . and yet Christ lives on in a state of death and destruction. 
. . » « He expresses through the eclipse of His glory, through the 
captivity under these species, obscurity, immobility, silence, annihila- 
tion, to a degree that we can treat Him like dead matter. It is a 
mysterious state which He assumes for the sole purpose of becoming 
our nourishment, and which ends therefore in the destruction of His 
sacramental being, which is the consummation of the Sacrifice (Ser- 
mon 70) .... Seek Him in the received Host — you will find noth- 
ing, nothing, absolutely nothing. He is indeed annihilated! (Sermon 
69). 

Occasionally Monsabré will admit a glorified, triumphant as- 
pect of the Eucharist. This contrast however to the ‘‘annihilation” 
is exploited by him in a way that simply makes mockery of all 
sane theology. He gives undue prominence to certain externals on 
which he builds high towers of no other matter than imagination 
—at the expense of the essence of the sacrament. 


But all this is surpassed by the famous Blessed Eymard (La 
divine Eucharistie, 1, Tourcoing, 1871): 

Jesus is chained by the sacred species . . . a prisoner of love, He can- 
not break His bonds or leave His eucharistic jail. He is our captive 
until doomsday. We annihilate His species in Communion [a second 
annihilation: a second sacrifice?] . . . He exposes Himself to further 
outrage by losing His sacramental life in the desecration suffered at 
the hands of the impious [a third sacrifice? ]. Those who receive un- 
worthily tie Him to demons! 

Now compare this with St. Thomas’ words: “‘Panis vivus et 
vitalis,”” or with the preface of Eastertime: “Mortem nostram mor- 
tendo destruxit.’” You can only call Him a eucharistic prisoner if 
you submit your imagination unduly to externals. What a strange 
prisoner — in millions of prisons and at the same time reigning 


| gloriously in heaven. Christ is anything but a prisoner. Even while 


His body was held captive for a few hours by a sepulchre His 
soul and divinity were in glory. He is the liberator of prisoners, the 
key of David. 

They may object: Christ can be called prisoner in the tabernacle 
because in the Eucharist He is above all “Christus passus.’’ But 
even in death Christ was supremely free. 
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Let us for a moment accept the very doubtful theory that con- 
secration ‘‘lowers’’ Jesus. We can only do so if we consider Christ's 
status disjointedly under the sacramental species and darken what 
true faith teaches us: that by concomitance Christ rules in heaven 
glorious and free. A step farther and we will not only talk of 
Christ’s captivity but also of the captivity of the species in the 
chalice or the tabernacle—two recent inventions of Western 
Christianity, completely external to the essence of the sacrament, 

What do we do to the spirituality of our faithful with all this? 
A great deal of mischief. We invite them to be “‘sorry for Him,” 
to have compassion on His sad condition in the dark tabernacle, to 
‘“‘keep Him company in this solitude’’ — instead of making Him 
in this sacrament the source of joy and spiritual vigor. 

Certainly, Christ chose bread and wine as His sacramental ve- 
hicle, and takes the consequences of this choice. Is that a cause for 
pity or rather for admiration? He conquered all limits of space and 
time and becomes the nourishment of living men. 

(The Translator would like to add, in the words of St. Thom- 
as, that Christ is present in the tabernacle ‘“‘non tamquam in loco, 
sed tamquam in sacramento,”’ and this same doctrine forbids us 
to think that conditions of space and time affect His unique, super- 
natural and “‘super-imaginational’’ presence. ) 

“Hidden under the sacred species’’ 

In itself this formula is correct. The Council of Trent says 
(Sess. XIII, c.8) that in heaven the faithful will eat as bread of 
angels Him whom they now eat under sacred veils. This is also the 
tenor of the Adoro Te Devote (which, by the way, is one of the 
earliest examples of a changed attitude which eventually led to our 
present problem. Cf. H. de Lubac, S.J., Corpus Mysticum. — 
TR.). 

One thing is certain: we do definitely not ‘‘see’’ Jesus in the Eu- 
charist. The species take care of that. Let us take care not to “hard- 
en” or magnify them. 

“Lo, beneath the species dual, 
(Signs not things), is hid a jewel, 
‘Tis beyond creation’s (imagination’s) reach.” 
The species are nothing but signs; they are not things or reali- 
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POPULARIZING MYSTERY 


ties of any value in themselves. And if they are signs, what do 
they do? Do they hide or show (signify) Jesus? 

By laying too much stress on the ‘‘veil’’ you make it appear as 
if Jesus were ‘‘wrapped up’”’ in it. All you would have to do is to 
remove the veil and then you could see Him. We had better quote 
Abbot Vonier’s Key (Newman Bookshop, 1946, p. 36): 

The sacramental world is a new world created by God, entirely dif- 
ferent from the world of nature and even from the world of spirits. 
It would be bad theology to say that in the sacraments we have here 
on earth modes of spiritual realities which resemble the way of the 
angels . . . . There is nothing like sacraments in heaven or on earth 
and it would be a great disparagement of their character to look 
upon them as mere veils of more substantial spiritual realities . . . . 
They are not veiling anything but they are complete realities in 
themselves, existing in their own right; they are not infima et infirma 
elementa, weak and mean shadows of things, but they are the virtue 
of God and the power of God. “Our bodily eye is prevented from 
a direct vision of Christ’s body through those sacramental species 
under which it exists, not only as through a kind of cover, as we 
cannot see whatever is hidden through some bodily veil, but because 
the body of Christ has no relationship to the medium which sur- 
rounds the sacraments” (Summa Theol. Ill, q. 76, a. 7, ad. 1). 

St. Thomas even assures us that not even “‘the eyes of those in 
heaven’ could see Christ’s body in this sacrament. Only the spirit- 
ual eye, intelligence, or rather, faith, can see Him. 

We should be loathe, after this, to make facile deductions con- 
cerning the ‘‘mistake’’ our senses make about the Eucharist. There 
are those who doubt the authorship of the Adoro Te by St. 
Thomas in view of the verses: ““Visus, tactus, gustus in te fallitur, 
sed auditu solo tuto creditur.”’ 

Let us be careful. As correct as it is to speak of the veil of the 
sacred species, let us use this term sparingly and with utmost cau- 
tion and never without explaining it. If we do not do this we 
induce the faithful to think of the Real Presence as ‘‘contained 
in space.” We can find far more matter for fruitful preaching by 
referring to the symbolic, representative character of bread and 
wine, instead of making a great ado about their power to hide. 
The latter contradicts the general definition of sacramental matter, 
the ancient axiom “‘sacramenta propter homines,”’ and the defini- 
tion of the sacrament as a sign, not a veil! 
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“The white host ..."’ 


It is certainly a help to better understanding to look at the 
species in themselves. But please: not at their secondary and acci- 
dental character! It helps us when we see that the bread is visible, 
made of wheat, ground of many grains assembled in one, nourish- 
ing and upbuilding the body. But is it a help to refer to the fact 
that our presentday Western hosts are so little, so white and s0 
frail? The Eastern Church consecrates as validly with large, leav- 
ened and coarse bread. 

If our Mass-text refers to the ‘immaculate host’’ it is speaking 
in terms of moral purity. After all, Christ is the sinless, spotless 
lamb. His ‘‘whiteness’” has nothing to do with the pallor of faint 
and agony. Yet the Blessed Eymard says: ““They are indeed most 
humble, these species. Always white, but white is not even color. 
Look at it for some time and it makes you dizzy. Thus our Lord 
has no sensible beauty in this sacrament, no human beauty” (Op. 
cit., p. 262). He further indulges in a rather upsetting dialectical 
to and fro between physics and metaphysics, the consecrated species 
and Christ’s personal status: 


There He is, forced behind the crystal. Now many hosts decay 
because of human neglect . . . the worms come and chase our Lord 
around, because He has to leave the moment decay sets in. And 
then the worms sit behind that crystal. You can see Him withdraw- 
ing farther and farther until He is confined to the last good corner 
of the decayed species, and Christ has to fight the worms for His 
rights. [And then, of all things, he quotes Job 17:14]: “I have 
said to rottenness: Thou art my father; to worms, you are my 
mother and my sister.” 


That may sound very pious. But it also sounds very frail and 
artificial. In spite of Job: there isn’t a place in Scripture, in lit- 
urgy or theology to back up such talk. Is there one hymn of Corpus 
‘Christi which is a lamentation over Christ’s frailty and lowliness 
in the Eucharist? Let us be a little more careful in speaking of the 
little host, the white host, the frail host. (Shades of pietism and 
devotio moderna! — TR.) 

“Receiving the little Jesus’’ 

First Communion class. Holy picture: the tiny Jesus pulling 
aside the tabernacle curtain in order to peek out and to beckon to 
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POPULARIZING MYSTERY 


the little tots. No doubt: Jesus is humble. The infant of Bethle- 
hem (‘‘house of bread’’) and the Eucharist are related, certainly. 
The ‘‘states’’ of Christ are “‘eternal,’’ fixed; we therefore receive 
Him also as child. But this is a secondary consideration. The words 
say it clearly; the crucified is there by consecration, and by “‘con- 
comitance’’ we also receive the glorious, risen, celestial Christ. 
There is no question whatsoever of trying to abolish devotion 
to the Christ Child. But we do want to call attention to the fact 
that St. Theresa of Lisieux did not call herself ‘“Theresa of the 
little Jesus,’’ but ““Theresa of the Child Jesus.’’ If we insist too 
much with our children that they receive “the little Jesus,’’ what 
happens when they grow up? Is there not danger of their neglect- 
ing the Sacrament because it is associated in their minds with child- 
ish things? 
“Jesus comes down on our altar’’ 


Dogma says nothing about locomotion, nor that Christ leaves 
heaven. 

But should we not be simple, childlike? Even the Creed says 
“qui descendit de vaelis’’ — which is not “‘true’’ either. Admitted. 
But this metaphor of local change is certainly more valid for the 
Incarnation than for this Sacrament. St. Thomas says (III, q. 34, 
a1, ad 1): “In the Incarnation the descent refers rather to the 
descent of divine plenitude into human nature’’ — this has nothing 
to do with locomotion at all (cf. also q. 33, a. 3, ad 3). 

“Supplices te rogamus: that Thy holy angel’s hands lift on 
Thine altar on high before the face of Thy divine majesty THIS 
....” All our secrets ask God to ‘‘assume”’ our gifts. 

How, finally, can anybody present the Mass as a “‘eucharist”’ 
(thanksgiving) if we always speak of a descent from God, instead 
of a rising of gifts to God? 


“Bread of angels” 


Well now, this certainly is something nobody can object to! 
Even Trent quotes it. And St. Thomas’ office of Corpus Christi 
is full of it. Besides, it is strictly biblical (Wis. 16:20; and Ps. 
77:25 — although this latter only in the now obsolete Vulgate 
version ) . 
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Both of these scriptural quotations, however, are from poetical 
parts of the Bible and refer to manna: ‘‘Moses has not given you 
the true bread of heaven” (John 6:32). The angels obviously 
never “‘ate’’ manna, being pure spirits. We have here a Hebrew 
metaphor which tries to convey the idea that manna came from the 
sky which was identified with heaven — the abode of angels. (One 
would not go too far by assuming that the poet actually meant: 
bread prepared — not eaten — by angels. — TR.) 


As an Old Testament saying it can only refer very indirectly 
to the Eucharist anyway. It certainly is not a ‘‘proper’’ name. Nor 
are our popular hymns any proof for its correctness, in view of the 
fact that they were composed long after this misunderstanding 
arose. Angels don’t have teeth or stomachs. Sacraments are visible 
things in the human, not the angelic, sphere. The term “bread of 
angels’’ creates a Jansenistic and rigoristic mood and defeats the 
term ‘‘our daily bread.’” The Eucharist becomes thus a reward for 
the perfect instead of being a help for the weak arid’ the food for 
pilgrims. 

The whole thing goes back to a rather complex deduction in 
theology and a difficult analogy: The Word of God is the food of 
the angels in the beatific vision: they “‘consume’’ Him without 
intermediary. This same Word of God now as the Word made 
flesh becomes the food of men who eat of this Sacrament. Nowhere 
does St. Thomas say that the Eucharist is the Bread of angels. 
Read a little more carefully: “Panis angelicus FIT panis homin- 
um” — not “est.”” “Ecce panis angelotum FACTUS cibus vi- 
torum.” In other words: to become our food, the food of the 
angels has to pass through the following ‘‘bread-making” pro- 
cess: incarnation, crucifixion, ascension, Pentecost, and all of these 
subsumed in a sacrament of presence: the Eucharist. 

We hope our readers will pardon us if our criticism has proved 
somewhat irritating. Our object most certainly was not to be un- 
kind to authors worthy of high esteem. May we add, moreover, 
that in our rather haphazard investigation we have also met with 
an agreeable disillusionment. According to Lepin (op. cit., p. 
565), Father Faber likewise should be classed as a follower of the 
‘‘pathetic’’ school vulgarized, alas, so successfully by de Lugo and 
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POPULARIZING MYSTERY 


Franzelin. So we looked into his book entitled The Blessed Sacra- 
ment (1885). Well, it is indeed full of ‘‘near misses and hits.” 
But we have been unable to isolate any particular one. His book is 
avery uneven achievement. But when you put these near-misses 
together and weigh them, you find that together they balance each 
other and make the book itself a real hit. Though writt«n in an 
emotional, pietistic and romantic climate, from the theological 
standpoint the book as a whole is entirely acceptable. 

This may console our missionaries, retreat masters, teaching 
sisters and pastors whom we may have discouraged by the above 
analyses. They do not have to discard all their favorite metaphors. 
Except for the first, none of these near-misses we have criticized 
deserves outright condemnation. Of course, teaching which con- 
sists of a web of these half-truths put together end to end with no 
loophole whatsoever would resemble the Old Testament wells that 
hold no water, and the Eucharist would become a drab, anemic, 
plaintive, painful and sorry thing. The sacrament of life, of gift, 
of strength, of victory, of fervor, cannot be treated thus. 


A. M. ROGUET. 















TIMELY TRACTS 
REMARKS ABOUT MINOR ITEMS 


HERE is a lot to be said in favor of those who counsel 
us to stick to the main tasks of the liturgical revival and 
not to make an issue out of secondary and less impor- 
tant things. It is usually over the little disagreements 
that we have the raised voices and red faces. It really 

does not touch the essence of a renewed sacramental life whether 
we have “‘lace curtain’’ surplices, cheap plaster statues, and what 
is disrespectfully called a ‘‘soda-fountain-altar.’’ It seems also be- 
side the point to argue little details of rubrics where the authors are 
not clear or do not agree. It would be foolishness to jeopardize the 
success of our efforts by constant arguments. 

I may however indulge the hope that this broadminded and wise 
attitude will also be observed by those who stand aside or ignore 
the liturgical movement. Sometimes it is they who claim on the one 
hand that Pius X’s Motu Proprio on Gregorian chant cannot be 
strictly interpreted; they find a great many loopholes in the text 
of the pontiff. At the same time they become quite angry when 
somebody interprets some vague or directive (as opposed to pre- 
scriptive) rubric a little differently than do they themselves or 
their favorite author. 

A great deal depends on the general attitude towards the lit- 
urgy. Let us look at one or two examples: There is, e.g., the tak- 
ing of holy water. (I wish it had a different name. I am never 
happy with this term. A prize for a better one!) There are two 
attitudes, one most common, the other going back to ancient times, 
less common. 

Holy water has different aspects, as is quite clear from the bless- 
ing in our ritual which dwells especially on one that is nowadays 
much less common; I mean its apotropaic character, its power to 
chase away evil spirits. Since this aspect seems not to be in dispute, 
let us look at the others. There is secondly its lustral character, 
and thirdly the fact, not essentially connected with its idea and 
added by a positive decree of the Church, that you gain an in- 
dulgence by taking it with devotion and attention. 
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MINOR ITEMS 


If we put all the emphasis on the externally added but very 
concrete fact that an indulgence is given, an eager Christian will 
use it as often as possible. On entering and leaving a church, a 
room Or a cemetery, you will make at least one sign of the cross 
with holy water to gain this indulgence. Anybody familiar with 
the people in the mountains of Tyrol remembers the devout wo- 
men standing at the holy water stoops and dipping their fingers 
into them ten, fifteen, twenty and more times, all the while gain- 
ing, they firmly hope, an indulgence for themselves, their friends 
and the holy souls. It looks quite odd when you see it the first 
time and I am sure a non-Catholic seeing it would be confirmed 
in his convictinn that Catholics are but black pagans performing 
superstitious rites. But in their simplicity these devout old women 
who are only concerned with their and their friends’ eternal, salva- 
tion and temporal punishment are out very consistent and logical. 
Having drawn the conclusion that the most important thing about 
holy water is the precious indulgence, with what good reasoning 
can you stop them from making the most of it? If you say that 
it is not good taste, they will very coolly tell you that it is worse 
taste to leave a holy soul in suffering, if you can assist it. So there 
you are. Nothing but a decree from above could stop them, and 
such a decree would make the poor ladies wonder whence this 
sudden miserliness! 


The other, the lustral approach, comes to a very different result. 
The matter of this sacramental moves it close to baptism. The 
fact that, on Holy Saturday, Easter water is but a preliminary 
step to baptismal water adds immense weight to this deduction. 
If you further consider the solemn distribution of holy water vy 
the priest before Mass and by the abbot after Compline, and the 
words used (Asperges, Vidi aquam), you can readily see that 
this sacramental is a legitimate offspring of baptism. As a matter 
of fact, if practiced with faith, devotion and contrition, it is a 
little baptism, the indulgence being thrown in to make it even 
more of a “‘lustral’’ sacramental and a good neighbor of baptism 
and penance, a preparation for the Eucharist. 


It is quite obvious that this aspect is the essential one, the one 
that does not start with an externally added favor (indulgence) 
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but with the symbolic significance of water, its solemn benediction, 
and the locution of the stoops at the entrance of the churches 
(which also, however, are exits). The most significant directive 
seems to me the fact that it is solemnly given by the parish priest 
before the Eucharist (not after), by the bishop on entering the 
cathedral (not on leaving), and by the abbot after the day is over 
and before the monks are to retire, purified by the Confiteor and 
the absolutions of Compline. (In this matter too we find in the 
Tyrol the same attitude we described above: there the Asperges 
is given after every Mass. But then a lot of things are being done 
there which we do not find in any rituals! E.g., at all parish 
Masses in Salzburg the Ciborium, veiled as it is, is exposed on the 
throne — without O Salutaris and Tantum ergo!) 


Now if we permit indulgence-centered piety to go on and if 
we gladly admit that it makes sense and is not superstition pure 
and simple, we ourselves ought to have the right to be a little con- 
sistent too. This consistency in deduction does not have to be 
practised, of course, if scandal of the ignorant arises. But, since 
holy water seems to be primarily lustral water, and as such fits 
perfectly into a sensible interpretation of the liturgy, its meaning 
and its rubrics, why should anybody accuse a man of lack of 
piety, of faith and of ecclesiastical sense, if he feels that, rightly, 
holy water should only be taken — devote, attente et contrite — 
on entering the church; or even not at all privately, when it ‘s 
publicly “‘given’”’ before High Mass? Only if this were done with 
the pride of the ‘‘enlightened,’’ by an esoteric group who look 
down on their uninformed fellow Christians of the Tyrolese 
observance, could I see anything bad in it. Some liturgist might 
accidentally be just as simple, devout and contrite as the little old 
lady who ‘“‘takes’”” twenty times. Without proof, the people who 
do not see much in the liturgical movement. will, I am sure, not 
presume that such simple and cogent consistency is in itself a proof 
of bad spirit. Such an accusation would be unjust and a witness 
of bad faith. I personally can see no reason why both aspects — 
in their proper places — cannot be practised by one and the same 
person. Why make an issue out of it? 
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MINOR ITEMS 


However it would help us all a great deal if we paid pretty 
strict attention to the symbolic meaning of our rites. It would 
prevent us from applying in a rigid fashion dead letters, where the 
spirit should enlighten us. 


A sister who is a choir director in a girls’ academy, and a very 
competent one at that, asked me one day what to do. Whenever 
at high Mass the Creed was sung, all the children were genuflect- 
ing twice at the “‘et incarnatus est,’ once while the priest recited it 
silently, and again when the choir sang it. It seemed to her a super- 
fluous repetition, a bit ridiculous and mechanical. And yet some- 
Sody showed her a rubric which prescribed just that. What was 
she going to do? 

In a way this is a similar problem to the one above. But let us 
jook at this rubric a little more closely. It was made at a time when 
the people were silent spectators. They conformed to the celebrant 
at the altar and did not regard themselves as the choir. So when- 
ever such conditions prevail, let the people kneel when the cele- 
brant kneels, sit down with him, and bow at the same words 
again when he does so. When the split between the singing choir 
and the silent crowd developed, such dilemmas naturally arose, 
and the rubric cited above follows the ‘‘safer way.” 


But there developed also a cross-wise split between the altar 
and the choir. When it became the custom for the celebrant no 
longer to sing the Creed with the choir (and in the Orient, with 
the people), but to read all and everything in the book (even if it 
really was the “‘part’’ of the schola, or the people) — a custom 
that probably came from the practice of low Mass and the more 
juridic attitude towards all rites — this tendency of “‘playing safe’’ 
in establishing rubrics to cover the case became even more pro- 
nounced. Wherever such conditions obtain, it is clear that the 
more juridic attitude prevails too. So be a jurist with the jurists. 


But when the Motu Proprio is carried out, out goes the silent 
spectatorship as well. The ‘‘holy people’’ enter into the role of the 
choir again. Some of our dioceses, e.g., Seattle, have explicit regu- 
lations that the people at high Mass do what the choir does. Since 
there are rubrics for just that, but no detailed rubrics for the people 
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that are just there (i.e., not participating in the full sense), we 
are in this case on safer ground than before. 

If your attitude is one of meticulous care to obey the written 
letter, out of reverence, filial obedience, and sheer satisfaction in 
observing a rubric, then you will have to make two genuflections 
— even if it is a rather strange procedure and is hardly an indica- 
tion that you know what your part is in the service. 


But if you are taking an active, vocal part in the Mass, the above 
rubric just doesn’t cover the case anymore. As celebrating, singing 
and praying participants in the great Mystery, what could be more 
natural than to strive for a meaningful, devout and ‘‘fulfilled” 
performance of its rites? 

I agree again that we should not let all our efforts go on the 
rocks over one detail, by making an issue of it. Nor is the other 
side absolved from all efforts to find interpretations of the written 
law that are in conformity with the dignity of man and do not 
force him to anything that resembles mechanical and ‘‘un-realized” 
observance. For the latter, in the long run, nets us the boredom 
of the people and the precipitancy of the celebrant so widespread 


in our day. 
H. A. R. 





“Many a congregation when it assembles in church 
must look to the angels like a muddy, puddly shore at 
low tide: littered with every kind of rubbish and odds 
and ends —a distressing sort of spectacle. And then the 
tide of worship comes in, and it’s all gone: the dead sea- 
urchins and the jelly-fish, the paper and the empty tins 
and nameless bits of rubbish. The cleansing sea flows 
over the whole lot. So we are released from a narrow 
selfish outlook on the universe by a common act of wor- 
ship. Our little human affairs are reduced to their proper 
proportion when seen over against the spaceless Majesty 
and Beauty of God.’ — EVELYN UNDERHILL. 
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. PREPARING A SILVER JUBILEE RESOLUTION 
tion in 


lectta O*. Good Friday of 1924, my mother gave me my first missal. 
She knew how long the services would be on the next day; 


“i she also knew I could no longer be persuaded to stay home after 
once being allowed to go to the Holy Week ceremonies. So she 
above prepared for the great day on the morrow by buying me my own 
singing copy of everything. The missal was beautiful; it had a soft black 
7 an | leather cover and thick edges of bright vermillion. But I was not 
filled concerned with its shiny newness. Children in Europe are apt to 
prefer an aristocratic well-worn look of antiquity on their posses- 
on the sons. And anyway, my main concern was to explore its vast 
other treasures. How shall I forget that Holy Saturday in our immense 
ree pseudo-Byzantine parish church, as I was being initiated to the 
in es great Mysteries by following the ceremonies in my own book? I 
yar! was just ten years old. 
spread Last Easter, my niece, Cécile, was nine, and already she was 


looking longingly at the grown-ups’ missals and pouting because 
R her little Sunday missal did not contain Holy Week. Can anyone 
; do a decent job of going to church with such an inadequate baby- 
ish book? So, my mother, being now Grand-ma, continued in her 
s established tradition and, on Ascension day, presented Cécile with 
her first daily missal also. On that occasion, I began to make a few 
reflections. It occurred to me that in 1949 it would be the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of my first missal. The more I think of this world 
shaking event, the more uncomfortable I become. 


In twenty-five years, I should have put the missal to better use. 
However, there is another year or so for me to prepare for this 
anniversary, and here is my resolution. Let this year be my last 
to use a missal at Mass. If possible, after twenty-five years, no 
more. 


Now, please don’t get excited and don’t rush to the conclusion 
that I have become a reactionary. I don’t want to burn all the 
missals, not even my own, and I don’t think it is a crime to use 
one. God forbid. All I mean is that, if I knew the Mass a little 
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better, I would not have to keep my nose buried in a book all 
the time. 


All right; there is nothing wrong with keeping one’s nose in 
a book, if one is reading. But, when I go to Mass, is it my job 
to read? Heavens, no. The lectors are the ones who read; my job 
is to listen to them. To take my part in an action, I must obvious- 
ly know what is happening, but I must also pay attention to it 
while it is happening, otherwise I will let it all happen without me. 
Dve to a natural, perhaps regrettable, human weakness, I have 
never yet learned to pay attention to two things at once. Sure, 
it is possible to recite one’s prayers in one language and carry on 
a totally different train of thought in another, all simultaneously. 
I know; I often do it. But, will anyone claim that both get fall 
attention? 


No. Being a creature of senses, I pay Dest attention when all 
senses are directed on the same object. Fes iz stance, when the holy 
Gospel is being sung, I may hear the words, but look at the ceil- 
ing. Perfect attention? Hh-huh. Or again, I may hear the words, 
and look at my book. That is no better than looking at the ceil- 
ing, except if I should be reading in my book the exact same words 
from the holy Gospel. But, even so, it turns out that I pay best 
attention with the ears bent on the words, the eyes watching the 
deacon, the book of Gospels, the candles etc., the nose smelling 
the incense and the mouth ready to shout: “Gloria Tibi Domine.” 
Then the holy words can really penetrate the hard heart and 
take root, because no other business is going on. 


That is an ideal program indeed, but there are three things to 
render it difficult. First, the congregation is coughing, sneezing 
and scuffling so that I can hardly hear the reading. Secondly, the 
deacon sings so badly that it is lucky if anyone can distinguish 
the words. Finally, the words are Latin anyway, and I know 
precious little Latin. The result: you guess. 

Strangely enough, of these three difficulties, the last happens to 
be the least. It is true, my Latin education is feeble. I had a very 
good first year in high school; might even have made a Latin 
scholar on this early promise. But the second year was a down- 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


fall. The only word of it that survived in my mind is “‘impedi- 
menta’”’ and that has always borne an unwieldly sound, weighted 
with the wasteland mud of a foggy reading of the Gallic Wars. 
There never was a third year. That was the end of my Latin edu- 
cation. Yet, in spite of this lack, I have always managed with suf- 
ficient satisfaction on ordinary Mass Latin. Given any Sunday 
Gospel with a nice translation next to it, I can understand almost 
every word of it. Do not laugh; that is the point of the transla- 
tion, isn’t it? Even the concentrated collects yield to a little persua- 
sion. 


The other two difficulties, however, are worse, especially be- 
cause there is nothing I can do to remedy them. In some cases, 
it is possible to arrive in church early enough to take a front seat 
and thus weaken the competition between the coughs and the 
reading. But, when the reading itself is indistinct, then there is 
not much hope. 


It is only in the field of Latin, therefore, that I am able to do 
something, and so, that is where my resolution will be. With a 
mind to the sound of the Latin words, I shall now endeavor to 
study the propers of the Sunday Masses, and semi-memorize them 
80 as to be able to recognize them by ear instead of having to plug 
at them in the missal during Mass. And, with the help of the 
translation, I shall also make an effort to clear up, in so far as I 
am able to do so by my own powers, some of the puzzling little 
obscurities of language. It is never possible to do this at Mass, 
because there is no time and I am caught unawares. Thus, year 
after year, I stumble on the same small difficulties and I always 
promise myself to look them up after Mass, but in all these years, 
to my shame, I have never done so. Now, I will, and, what is 


} more, I shall try to do it before Mass rather than after. 


Many persons do and have been doing precisely this for years. 
But I must confess that, although I did sincerely try occasionally, 
I never could convince myself to make it a practice, and this was 
all due to a strange misconception which I had of this preparation. 
For a reason lost in obscurity, I somehow labored under the delu- 
sion that the people who read the text of the Mass ahead of time 
did so in order to get themselves spiritually prepared; something 
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like having a sort of private, anticipated pseudo-celebration, in 
order to make sure to secure for oneself the right dispositions for 
the real celebration. Well, try as I might, that idea always revolted 
me. I never was able to get in the frame of mind of the Gospel 
and other parts of the Mass by reading them “‘cold”’ at home 
the day before. At Mass, on the other hand, there is little trouble 
in seeking for the proper frame of mind; it doesn’t seem to be a 
thing that must be sought by the strength of one’s arm. The cele- 
bration takes care of it. What I actually have trouble with is my 
own ignorance of Latin, of the Scriptures, of the chant. Those do 
need preparation, for the words of the Mass cannot penetrate 
unless they be first heard, and unless, being heard, they also corres- 
pond to some concepts in the common intellect. 


It is true that anyone assisting devoutly at the celebration of 
holy Mass receives much grace therefrom, even if he says his beads 
and doesn’t know a word of what he hears, granted he hears any- 
thing at all. But he does not receive the particular grace which is 
designed to accompany the words of the Mass. The words of the 
Mass are partly from Tradition partly from Scripture. There is 
nothing which can make these noble scriptural texts, taken out of 
their context, come to life as does the holy Mass. Then indeed, 
our Lord’s own voice is heard and His words of salvation penetrate 
the hidden heart. When I hear St. Paul and St. Peter’s exhortations, 
then I am really taken with sorrow for my sins, and I resolve to 
lead a better life. 


I might read the same Scripture by myself as prayerfully as pos- 
sible, I might even be moved to tears because it is so beautiful, and 
I know there is great grace attached to the devout private reading 
of holy Scripture. But it is not like the Mass. The Mass does 
something in addition; it gives a particular kind of illumination 
and penetration to the Scripture that sinks deeper than that of the 
best private reading. Now, please don’t think I would do away 
with private reading of the Scripture. Not for one moment. What 
I mean is that far greater than all the fruit attached to prayerful 
private Scripture reading, and by .ar more quickening, is that of 
the communal action of the Mass (and of the divine office), the 
action of the whole Church of Christ. 
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To get back to my resolution therefore, this much I can do 
by my own efforts: to know my texts more or less by heart, so 
that when they are read out loud, I may be able to identify the 
words, or, if I do miss a few on account of coughs, or God knows 
what, I shall at least be able to keep the thread of it and not get 
lost in a jungle of muffled holy words. And I can also make a 
dight effort on the Latin of it, so that it will sound somewhat 
familiar and natural, more easily understood, and that I may thus 
larn to hear these words as spoken to me in my own language. 
All of this is only a purely mechanical preparation of the natural 
intellect and of the materials that it needs, but it is only after 
twenty-three years of using a missal that it strikes me as the first 
goundwork needed. On this ground-work, the Holy Spirit may 
give his understanding of God’s word and His graces. 
So now, at long last, by God’s grace, I hope to begin at the 
vry bottom of the work. 

ADE BETHUNE 
Newport, R. I. 


THE ALTAR 


A CATECHISM PLAY ON THE NATURE AND 
PURPOSE OF SACRIFICE 


Tue Kine. 

THe CHILD (boy of seven). 

THE Priest. 

THE SERVANT. 

First STRANGER. 

SECOND STRANGER. 

ANNOUNCER: This is a play about Sacrifice. The story is imaginary: it 
could have happened in many times and places. We picture it now 
in some remote island of the Pacific, where no Christian missionary has 
ever come. This is the Chieftain who rules the island, in his own house. 
(Enter King, looking sad and anxious. Sitting on a divan, left center, 
be claps his hands, and a servant enters.) 

ServANT (bowing): The King summoned his servant. 

Kinc: Go to Amala, the chief of the priests. Ask him to come to me. 
(Second syllable of name is long.) 

(Servant bows and exits. Enter Child.) 
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Cup: Father! 

Kinc (with some show of affection): What is it, my son? 

Cup: The men are building something on the hill. 

Kine: Yes. 

Cuutp: Is it a house? 

Kine: No, not a house. 

Cuitp: What are they building, then, with those big stones? 

Kine: It is called an altar. 

Cup: An altar? What is it for, father? 

Kine: We shall gather round it to worship the Great Spirit: we shall make 
Him a gift, a sacrifice. 

CuiLp: My mother prays to the Moon-goddess. Will you make a sacrifice 
to the Moon-goddess too? 

Kine: No. 

Cuixp: Nor to the River-god? 

Kine: No. Sacrifice is offered only to the Great Spirit. 

Cup: Why? 

Kine: Because the Great Spirit made all things. Everything belongs to 
Him, my son. Yes, everything! 

Cup: Will you let me come to the sacrifice, father? 

Kinc (érying to conceal emotion): Ah, no more questions now, son! Here 
is the chief of the priests coming to talk to me. Go back to your 
mother. 


(Exit Child. Enter Priest.) 


Priest: You sent for me, O King. 

Kine (rising, agitated): Amala! How can I do this thing? — No, I can- 
not do it. 

Priest: There must be a sacrifice, O King. The land must have rain, else 
there will be no harvest, and your people will starve. 

Kine: But how do we Anow that the Great Spirit asks for a victim? 

Priest: We must do as our fathers have always done before us. Our vic- 
tim is a sign to the Great Spirit, that we bow down before Him as the 
sovereign Lord of all things. 

Kine: But why must the victim be slain? 

Priest: Life is in the blood. When the blood is poured out on the altar 
before the Great Spirit, it is to show that He is the Master of life and 
death. Then He must have pity on us and save us. 

Kine: Yes. It is only right and just. But why, Amala, why must it be 
my child that is offered in sacrifice? 

Priest: When we give to the Great Spirit, O King, we must hold nothing 
back. We offer whatever we have that is most precious. Your child is 
the most precious thing in our land. 

Kine: He is most precious to me! (With closed eyes): How do you think 
I can see him slain? 
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Prest: Gladly would I find another way, O King, but this is the way 
our fathers have found. And what other way could show the Great 
Spirit that we are ready in all things to do His will? Remember, it is 
for the people, O King. 

Kune: So be it, then. I cannot refuse. But still I say, if the Great Spirit 
wills my child to be slain, the Great Spirit is cruel — He is not good! 
(He lifts @ clenched band to the sky, then sinks down on divan with 
his face in bis bands.) 

Prest: "Tis a father’s grief that utters these wild words. The Great Spirit 
must be obeyed even when we do not understand. 


(Enter servant.) 


SERVANT: Two strangers seek audience with the King. (The King looks 
up inquiringly.) They are the same two white men who came last year, 
O King. 

Kine: Let them enter. 

(Exit servant. Priest moves to left of King. Enter the two strangers on 
right.) 

§rraNGERS: We greet you, O King. 

Kine: You are welcome. What is your desire? 

Fst STRANGER: It is as it was before, O King. We seek leave to stay for 
a few days on your island, to buy and sell and exchange with your people. 

Kine: You have my leave. After tomorrow: not until then. 

First STRANGER: We beg the King to accept the presents we have brought 
for him. 


(They offer him jewelry, etc., which he looks at without interest and 
lays aside. He motions them to be seated, on floor-cushions.) 


SECOND STRANGER: The King is heavy with grief. What is it that troubles 
my lord, the King? 

Kine: Tell him, Amala. 

Priest: The country is dying for want of rain. Tomorrow we shall offer 
a sacrifice to the Great Spirit. , 

Fst STRANGER: Very good idea. I was thinking it looks more like rain- 
ing tonight, anyway. 

Priest: The victim for the sacrifice is the King’s little son. Therefore the 
King’s heart is heavy. 

First STRANGER: What? A human sacrifice? Surely you will never — 

SECOND STRANGER (with a restraining hand on his friend): Wait. — 
Amala: what makes you think this will please the Great Spirit? 

Priest: We know it in the same way that we know everything else — it 
has been told to us by our fathers. 

SECOND STRANGER: Listen, then, I am going to tell you something you 
have not heard before: something that is written in our holy books, 
thousands of years old. 
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Priest: I am listening. 

SECOND STRANGER: Long ago there was a king named Abraham, and be 
had a son whom he loved well, named Isaac, who was destined for great 
things. The Great Spirit was pleased with Abraham, and desired to put 
him to the test. So He spoke to Abraham in his mind, that he should 
take his son Isaac up into a certain far-off mountain, and should ther 
offer him in a sacrifice. And Abraham was full of sorrow because he 
loved his son well. But above all things he wanted to obey the Gres 
Spirit, so he took Isaac, his son, up the high mountain, and built an 
altar and laid him bound upon it and lifted his sword to slay him. And 
then he heard again the voice of the Great Spirit calling him: Abraham, 
Abraham. And he answered: Here I am. And the Great Spirit said: Do 
no harm to the boy. Now I know that you obey Me, and have not 
spared your only son, for the sake of Me. So Abraham unbound his son, 
rejoicing. Then he saw a ram caught in a thicket close by. So he offered 
the ram in sacrifice on that mountain, instead of his son. 

Kinc (who has listened eagerly): And was the Great Spirit pleased? 

SECOND STRANGER: He blessed Abraham and Isaac and made them fathers 
of a great nation. 

Kinc: You hear, Amala? 

Priest: The Great Spirit has not spoken so to you and to me, O King. 

Kine: But he has sent these two strangers to tell us his mind. 

Priest: That is true. Yes, and it must be His mind: I know it, because 
of the happiness it brings to my own heart. Yes, O King, we will doa 
Abraham did. 


(King claps his bands: enter servant who bows.) 


Krnc: Go to the shepherds, tell them to choose the finest young ram out 
of all the flocks, and prepare it for sacrifice. (Exit servant.) Or pet- 
haps an ox would be better? Or why not many oxen? 

Priest: If the stranger’s story is true, the Great Spirit does not count the 
victims. He looks at your inward heart, O King. There is the real sac- 
rifice, when you are ready to let everything go for His sake. 

First STRANGER: Well, sir, it seems to me, if there must be a victim, it's 
much more pleasant for everybody if it is only a sheep or an ox. 

Priest: More pleasant, yes. But the cruel and evil things of life are still 
there, and the Great Spirit still watches them unmoved. 

SECOND STRANGER: Unmoved? I wonder. As a matter of fact, Amala, 
in our religion we do not need even the sheep and the oxen any mort. 
We have another Sacrifice — the greatest of all. 

Priest: Tell me of that. 

SECOND STRANGER: You see, the Great Spirit Himself has a Son, in heaven; 
an only Son, a beloved Son. Not so long ago that Son came down here 
on earth, to help us men to get to heaven too. He knew that men 
would turn against Him and do Him to death, but He still came. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


{ivc: And His Father let Him come? 


§gcoND STRANGER: His Father told Him to come. And when He was 
nailed by men to a cross, and poured out every drop of His blood until 
He died, He offered up His life to His Father for us. And that was the 
real true Sacrifice, the only Sacrifice that is really pleasing to the Great 
Spirit. 

Purest: You see, O King, it is as I said: the Great Spirit asks for a victim. 

kinc (awe-stricken): His own Son, though, not mine! 

Puest: And when the blood is poured out, He must have pity on us! 

§econD STRANGER: No, you are wrong, Amala. The Great Spirit has no 

desire for blood. 

Purest: Then why did He send His Son to die? 

§econD STRANGER: It was to convince us of how much they Jove the race 
of men, He and His Son. But that is not all. Listen. (He rises and 
stands rear center.) On the night before He died, the Son showed us 
a way of doing all this over again, without any dying, without any 
shedding of blood. So we have our altars, where He begins with bread 
and wine, and ends with H:s own body and blood to be still offered 
to His Father for us. 

Durst: So you have an altar and a sacrifice even now? 

oonD STRANGER: Yes, but no more slaying, no more bloodshed. Just 
bread and wine on the altar and then His body and blood offered up to 
His Father, and given back to us for our life and food. 

burst: No more slaying, no more bloodshed? That would be only playing 
at sacrifice. 

econD STRANGER (weighing the idea): Playing .... Well, perhaps the 
Great Spirit would rather have play than actual life, when actual life is 
cruel and bloody. But no, our Sacrifice is not just play: because the 
Great Spirit’s Son is really there on the altar, and because our hearts 
are ready to do the Great Spirit’s will. 

burst: Even if it should come to dying and bloodshedding? 

kconD STRANGER: Even then. (To himself): No, the Mass is anything 
but play-acting. 

burst: There are great wonders here, but far beyond my understanding. 

fing: When you come next year you must bring a priest of your own 
teligion to teach us. 

Inst STRANGER (rising): We will, sir: that’s a bargain. 


(Enter Child, excitedly.) 


Cup: Father! (He goes to the King, who embraces him.) Father, the 
women said: Tell the King, the rain is coming. You can see it falling 
on the hills, and the clouds move this way. 

fine (looking round to the others): Ah, more good news! 

Cum: Did the strangers bring good news too? 
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Kine: Very good news, son. rs C 
CHILD (going to second stranger): Tell me, please? it is 
SECOND STRANGER: You will soon hear, little prince. But watch: this is | ducti 
how we tell it with our hands. (He makes the sign of the cross silently.) | could 
Now you shall do it too. (He takes the cheid’s right hand and guides \ we w 
it.) Now by yourself! it.” 
Crap: Oh, that is easy! (He signs himself slowly and successfully, ond 
the Priest is doing the same.) I Be 
Kin: May it be as easy for all of us! (Rising): Come, let us go out and ‘thing: 
watch for the good rain from heaven, and give our thanks to the | ° 
— Spirit, who has pity on us all because we are the work of His islays 
ands. | 
(REV.) F. H. DRINKWATER : 
Lower Gornal D 
Dudley, England d 
T 
| OM 
LITURGICAL BRIEFS | as 
UR Contributors: — FATHER PIUS PARSCH needs no intro- | « 
duction. We would however like to introduce more O. F. é 
readers to him: please contact him by means of CARE (50) 4, 
Broad St., New York City 4) or personal food and clothing th 
packages for his poor Viennese. — BROTHER JUSTUS GEORGE,| }, 
F.S.C., belongs to the staff of St. Mary’s College, Winona, Mina. ms 
— REV. CONLETH OVERMAN, C.P., is from the Passionist Pre- a 
paratory Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. — REv. A. M. ROGUET isone} gt, 
of the founders and editors of the excellent French liturgical quar- | M 
terly La Maison Dieu (Les Editions du Cerf, 29, boul. Latour} 4g, 
Maubourg, Paris, 7; 240 pages per issue; 400 francs a year). We pr 
are indebted to our associate editor, Father Reinhold, of Sunny- 
side, Wash., for the translation. Inci 
: _ | ism 
In the Apostolate this month we carry a brief dramatic com- | jon o, 
mentary on Sacrifice, for which we think many grade school teach- 
ers of religion will be grateful to its author, Father Drinkwater. Ade 
It is remarkable how much important doctrine it covers, and how won 
pleasantly. Fr. Drinkwater, besides being the author of numerous logue ( 
books and articles on catechetics, is also editor of The Sower,a | ¥ Chr 
very live quarterly journal of Catholic education (Lower Gornal, tine. 2! 
Dudley, England. Annual subscription: 4 shillings). Every issue talso « 
has at least cue such play, or ‘“‘mime”’: the April number of this by Phi 
year an especially good one on holy Mass, including good parts for crib set 
choral speaking. About such dramatization of catechism, he writes, 
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in the same issue: ‘‘I imagine many children of secondary-school 
age could enjoy writing a catechism-sketch to be done in class: 
it is wonderful what a stimulus the certainty of immediate pro- 
duction or publication can be! I suppose many a fourteen-year-old 
could write a better play than his or her teacher could, and I don’t 
se why we shouldn’t frankly recognize the fact and rejoice over 
it.” 

¢ 


' Because of Fr. Drinkwater’s own practical competence in such 
‘things, and because he usually criticizes very matter-of-factly, we 


pass on to our readers his enthusiastic approval of some “‘liturgical 
plays” published in France: 

Here is something first-rate, absolutely first-rate, just arrived from 
Paris: Mystéres pour Noel et Paques: Jeux Liturgiques, by Francoise 
Derkenne (Editions du Seuil, 27 rue Jacob, Paris, 6). Briefly they are 
dramatic mimes with choral speaking for children of Junior age. 





a 


sat 


These “liturgical plays” have everything that is best in this line. 
Mdile. Derkenne understands perfectly the genius of Junior drama 
and its limitations, she arranges things so that nobody will be left 
out, she knows exactly what ought to be done with narrative music 
and choral speaking and lighting effects and how to dispense with 
stage and curtain; and she has marvellously ingenious hints on making 
or extemporising costumes out of next to nothing (in this connection 
there are numerous and enchanting drawings by J. L. Gaillard). The 
book — or rather album — is arranged so that the text is printed 
side by side with clear and continuous stage-directions. Any priest 
or teacher who takes any practical interest in religious drama for 
children should somehow get hold of this remarkable production of 
Mdlle. Derkenne, remarkable because it effects the junction, so sel- 
dom seen, between the highest artistic conceptions and the most 
practical thoroughness in carrying them out. 


¢ 


Incidentally, it hardly needs stating that Fr. Drinkwater’s cat- 
thism play in this issue is meant for use: i.e., no special permis- 
tion or fee is required. 

¢ 


Ade Bethune’s little essay, also in the Apostolate, gives us a 
welcome Opportunity to call attention to her Christmas 1947 Cata- 
logue (The St. Leo Shop, Upton, Mass.). Besides a wide selection 
of Christmas cards (large size, 25 for $1.75, 100 for $5.00; small 
ize, 25 for $1.50, 100 for $3.50; and various combination sets) 
talso offers multiple gift suggestions: original prints for framing, 
by Philip Hagreen; painted crucifix, icon of our Lady with Child, 
tb set, correspondence paper and cards with Christ monogram, 
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Mass intention cards, book plates, picture set of post cards of 
saints, placques, booklets on art and work, etc. — it is a fascin. 
ating catalogue of good things. Miss Bethune’s apostolate of honest 
and spiritually wholesome religious art deserves the praise paid it 
in a recent issue of Today: her influence has substantially improved 
standards of work and thought about Christian art in our country, 
* 

Christian art finds focus at that point where the Son who is the 
Word, from all eternity in the secret deeps of God, was uttered into 


creation and history, taking upon Himself the form of a man that | 
we men might become gods. It is a high calling of Christian Art, | 


itself a certain reassertion of the Word, to communicate, make 
common, through things and signs, the glad tidings sung by the 
angels that night over Bethlehem. 
A printing press is a terribly powerful organ of the spirit; a pub- 
lishing business by nature involves a spiritual community far wider 
than the circle of those who edit or print. We who run the presses 
and wrap the packages and answer the correspondence and confront 
the bills and who try to maintain through it all a certain ordering 
of work, sincerely need your help, your criticism and suggestions. 

These are the introductory paragraphs of the first catalogue of 
Berliner and Lanigan, Navada City, Calif. We happen to know 
them well enough personally to be able to state that the sentiments 
are genuine: they share Miss Bethune’s sense of vocation. They 
deserve support. The Christmas cards they produce are of good 
quality, as to design, texts, and printing (12 designs, 10 to 15 
cents each). They also publish cards for various Catholic “occa- 
sions’: baptism, marriage, etc. 

« 

The 1948 edition of Saints and Devotions calendar, formerly 
published by the La Verna Publishing Co., Stowe, Vt., has been 
taken over by The Pious Society of St. Paul (2187 Victory Blvd. 
Staten Island 2, N.Y.). All the old features have been retained 
the Mass ordo, brief biographies of saints of day, reminder of in- 
dulgences attached to certain feasts, etc. New is the daily suggestion 
for Bible reading. Homes and school rooms will welcome it as 2 
complete Catholic calendar. (74 pages, wire bound; | to 10 copies, 
$1.00 each; reduction for larger orders.) 

e 


This year marks the centenary of the elevation of the diocese of 
St. Louis to the status of an archdiocese. To celebrate the event, the 
Most Rev. Archbishop Joseph E. Ritter in a pastoral letter directed 
that on the feast of Christ the King “‘in all the churches and chapels 
of the archdiocese, and especially in our Cathedral church, ther 
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be offered with as much solemnity as possible, the holy sacrifice 
of the Mass as our formal act of homage and thanksgiving to al- 
mighty God.’’ On the afternoon of the same day, and in the course 
of the week, a solemn consecration to the Sacred Heart took place 
in all churches, convents, institutions, and homes. Looking ahead 
to the tasks which the future may bring, the Archbishop further 
writes : 


The responsibility of our generation, throughout the world and in 
our own archdiocese, is the restoration of genuine religious and 
Christian living in distinction to the secularistic and materialistic 
living that permeates and dominates the whole structure of modern 
society. 
The means to accomplish such an interior transformation are readily 
at hand in the liturgical and sacramental life of the Church. As 
Catholics, we need only to unite ourselves more frequently and more 
intensely to this perennial life stream of divine grace and union with 
Christ to accomplish the transformation, so essential for our own 
salvation and for the peace and happiness of the world. 
We, therefore, exhort the clergy and the teachers of our schools to 
promote a fuller participation of the faithful in the liturgical and 
sacramental life of the Church, not only on Sunday, but on all the 
days of the year. Let us open the flood gates of divine grace through 
the worthy daily celebration of the Mass, through the daily and 
frequent reception of holy Communion, so that our individual lives, 
our Catholic homes, and our parishes may be thereby enriched. 
Such an accomplishment would indeed be a worthy complement to 
the glorious history of our archdiocese. This is the great work that 
we recommend to all, the work of our generation, our contribution 
toward the enrichment of the Catholic heritage of St. Louis. 

« 


Priests and Religious having vestments of any kind for which 
they no longer find any use can perform a work of charity by 
sending them to Rev. Bede Scholz, O.S.B., Conception Abbey, 
Conception, Mo., who will forward them to war-stricken priests 
and ~issions of Europe and the Philippines. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
IN SOUTH INDIA 


To the Editor: — We missionaries have been so busy looking after huge 
territories and converting large numbers of non-Christians and instructing 
and baptizing them that we have not yet thought of launching a liturgical 
movement: at least we have not started such a movement officially. None 
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of our diocesan papers have regularly devoted any section of their pa 
to the study of the liturgy. No priest has specialized in the field. But many 
of our priests are considerably interested in the subject. 

In December, 1945, we had a whole-day conference on the Mass, in 
which many laymen explained various aspects of the holy Sacrifice. Thou- 
sands of the laity took part in the conference; the lectures were after. 
wards collected and printed in book form and had a good sale among 
the laity. 

The ordinary of the Mass has been translated into Tamil and parish 


priests have been urging their congregations to make use of them while © 


assisting at the Sacrifice. Another booklet entitled The Altar of God has 
been published in English and Tamil which explains the use and meaning 
of vestments, the altar, the sacred vessels and the ceremonies and prayers 
of the Mass. 

During the last ten years four booklets have been published on the 
Sacrifice of the Mass in Tamil. Full Vespers are sung in those parishes in 
the diocese where formerly there had been Portuguese priests. We intend 
publishing in Tamil a full translation of the Roman missal. In fact the 
translation has already been made; as soon as we get good paper we shall 
print it. 

We have two clergy meetings every year, in each of which one session 
is devoted to the study and discussion of some liturgical subject. 

I am editing a Tamil monthly magazine for the Catholic Actionists of 
South India. I intend scon to devote one page of it regularly to matters 
of liturgical interest. 

(Rev.) A. MutTHumMa tal, §.J. 

Madura, South India 


BOOK REVIEWS 


MODERN CHURCH ARCHITECTURE’ By Dom E. Roulin, Monk of 
Ampleforth Abbey. Translated by C. Cornelia Craigie and John A. South- 
well. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1947. Pp. xviii-902. Cloth, $10.00. 
Here is a book that intends to show how objective standards of excel- 

lence may be realized in a practical way in contemporary church archi- 
tecture. It might be expected, then: first, to establish solid objective 
criteria; second, to make these clear to the reader; third, to apply these 
standards to contemporary church architecture to show where it suc- 
ceeds, where it fails, and what it might be. 

For the most part the book fails to set up objective criteria, although 
the author announces himself in favor of such criteria: “It is to be noted 
that every work of aesthetics, if it is to be satisfying, rests on certain 
principles inherent in the human soul” (p. 130). Very good. But what 
are these principles? At this point the author’s brief attempt to discuss 
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them really sidesteps the issue and is concerned rather with the creative 
act of the artist. This is a related, but at the same time a different and 
distinct problem. A strange and confused theory is set forth about the 
creative act of the artist. It is difficult to reconcile several statements on 
the same page (p. 131). He says: “A work of art proceeds from the 
intelligence and feeling of the artist.” A little later: “The artist’s primary 
conception, which is the work of his creative imagination operating 
unconsciously within him,” (italics mine) “must be followed by the 
external operation of correcting and pruning by his conscious skill and 
by the technique he has acquired.” (In this sentence part of the con- 
fusion is due to a faulty translation.) But in any event, where does the 
intellect come in? Still further he says: “In other words, the beginning 
of the production of a work of art implies the action of a kind of divine 
aflatus ....” If there is a kind of inspiration involved, does it speak 
first to the “creative imagination operating unconsciously”? 


This theory seems to be at variance with Maritain, Gill, Carey, and 
other Catholic writers on the subject of aesthetics. But the author is 
quickly out of the difficulty, since at this point he only spends three 
pages out of the nine hundred on the general principles of aesthetics. 
Scattered throughout the book are other lesser attempts to set objective 
norms of aesthetics. The failure to establish a clear solid aesthetic pre- 
cludes the possibility of success for the book. It lacks the necessary 


foundation. 


The whole first section of the book deals with the clergy and with 
the relations between the clergy and the various people involved in the 
building of a church. Only then does the author discuss the principles 
of religious art. But what is the use discussing relationships before the 
objective standards that determine the basis of these relationships are 
clear? The chapter “Principles of Religious Art” is seriously weakened 
by lack of solid principles on art in general. The next chapter deals with 
building materials. The rest of the book is a discussion of the various 
parts of a church building and its appurtenances. There is much verbosity. 
Where the author guides himself by practical considerations, as in some 
of the matter on baptistries, altars, and chalices, the subject is well handled. 
The plea for bells in our churches deserves a hearty Amen. 


The discussion of painting is chaotic. The author condemns sentimental- 
ity, but praises a sentimental painting by Bouguereau. This painting he 


} finds preferable to Raphael’s Sistine Madonna. (For centuries it was the 


Ithough | 


fashion to give the Renaissance more than its due. Now that we have 
become aware of its faults there is some tendency to give it less than its 
due. Both of these courses are unjust. We may indeed criticize Raphael, 
but when we compare him with someone else it should be with someone 
of comparable stature. Bouguereau is certainly not such.) The author lists 


| the qualities of “Naturalist” and “Religious” modern painting, and among 
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other things accuses naturalism of being imaginative — which precisely 
is one of the qualities it most lacks. He praises Burne-Jones and J. Clarke 
— by what objective standards? Let’s get our feet on the ground! 

Throughout his work the author shows a tendency to pick and choose 
by subjective standards —a tendency common to the eclectics of the 
last century. It perhaps best sums up the book to say that it is an attempt 
to produce an objective aesthetic by subjective eclectic methods. Which 
is impossible. 

The book is at its best when discussing rubrics and Canon Law. These 
things furnish part of the why and how of church art. Here we have part 
of a practical system of aesthetics for church building. These things might 
have furnished the clue to a more organic approach to architecture in 
general — to more consideration of purpose and of material-and-spiritual 
function. Architecture is eminently a practical art. We may as well 
admit that on this score the functionalists are more right than the good 
taste-rs. The “good taste” of the Beaux Artes, of the Paris Exposition of 
1925, and of L’Art Nouveau has gotten bad by the year 1947. The author 
comments favorably on all three. 


The failure to establish an objective aesthetic shows itself often in the 
book by the author’s criticism (both pro and con) of architectural 
examples. There is too much praise of mediocre work. Some really cred- 
itable work is condemned. Often there is no distinction between those 
modern works which are simply novel and bizarre and those which sin- 
cerely seek new and valid expression. Proportions are often criticized as 
either good or bad. By what standard? What determines good proportion? 

This book is a translation from the original French work Nos Eglises, 
which appeared in 1938. In its translated form it is now offered to 
Americans. One wonders why, after examining the illustrations. To judge 
from them, the architectural center of the world seems to be France and 
the countries around the English Channel. Of course it is all right to 
write a book on the architecture of northwestern Europe, but to call it 
“Modern Church Architecture” and then offer it to an American public 
would seem to demand a less provincial selection of examples. A fortiori, 
if the book is intended for other parts of the world! Germany is very 
poorly represented. South America gets one statue. Africa two buildings. 
Asia zero. Australia —where’s that? (There are over seven hundred 
illustrations. ) 

For a work on art the book is not very beautifully produced. Illustra- 
tions are often so badly done that it is hard to make out details. The 
drawings are poor. Jacket and cover are cheap jobs. In general, the proof- 
reading is fairly well done, but one cannot refrain from quoting the fol- 
lowing gem: “The hardest granite stones are marble and especially gran- 
ite.” “Especially”! — Since marble is not granite, nor is it hard as stones go. 


C. H. M. 
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